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world of our childhood ! We stood on the busy wharf ex 
amtned great bales of wool and learned how they had come 
all the way from Australia, talked of sheep runs and squatters 
in that mysterious land where summer is winter and winter is 
summer. In Hertfordshire the sound of St. Albans carried 
us back to the time of the Wars of the Roses, and that 
interest sufficed for the journey through the pastoral country 
of Buckinghamshire, through Berkshire to Windsor Castle 
itself. In Oxfordshire the names of our greatest men became 
real to the child, ceasing to be mere names when associated 
with the colleges and the river and boats. Leaving Oxford- 
shire, and passing into Gloucestershire, we climbed the 
Cotswold hills and imagined the tiny streamlets flowing 
down to feed the Thames, explaining to the child the term 
“ affluent " from the Latin ad Jiuo , to flow to, or towards, and 
shewing him the chief of these streams, the Isis. I told him 
how the streams owe their origin to the sun and the rain ; 
how, after the streamlets have grown larger and larger for 
forty-five miles, the river is big enough for ships ; explaining 
the term navigable, and telling somewhat of the trade carried 
on by this the largest English river, which, from the tiny 
stream in the Cotswold hills until it has reached the North 
Sea, has flowed over 215 miles of country. So with the 
Yorkshire Ouse : I took him through the busy manufacturing 
towns right to the Pennine chain, and then had a good 
opportunity of teaching the meaning of a water-parting in 
the parting of the rivers of the N.E. from those of the N.W. 
of England. Heights, lengths, breadths and depths are, I do 
not deny, of the greatest importance and must be learned, but 
do not let us present them in unmitigated dry, dreary dulness. 

Geography rightly understood is the study of the world, its 
history and its geology : in a word, all there is of interest upon 
the globe — the work of nature and the work of man. While the 
children are very young may we not teach them great facts in 
geology by the exercise of a little tact and skill Thus, for 
instance, throwing upon the screen a map of the world as the 
children know it in their atlases — and let me beg my readers 
never to attempt either the teaching or learning of geography 
without the best of atlases — we may teach the children that, 
once upon a time, there was no Behring Strait, but a great 
block of land, snow and ice extending from the Arctic regions 
into the centre of Europe and America, burying the north ot 
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islands of which we read such thrilling stories of smugg ing 
days, and find the counterpart of the horrors on the Breton 
coast, where the people are akin to our own Cornishmen. 
Another picture gives a peep of the Cornish coast in the 
rocks known as Bedruthen Steps. In Mount St. Michael we 
have a touch of history, and while we tell how by the constant 
beating of the waves for long years it has been cut off from 
Cornwall and made into an island, we also point out how 
after the Norman Conquest it was made a chapel to the 
Abbey of Mont St. Michel in Normandy; we tell bow Perkin 
Warbeck held it, how later, in Charles I. time, it was held for 

the Royalists, but taken in 1646 by the Parliamentarians ; 
now at the present day the monastic remains are converte 
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as shewn in the Great Cave in Flamborough Head C™. . 
what a word to conjure by ! what tales we can tell of ihe cave 
dwellers, of pirates and smugglers, worthy of Victor Hugo 

foTlet u f; " ChUd ’ " ima ^io^ into this cave- 
for let US not forget we are teaching in presence of a lantern- 

and shew the scoring by ice and wearing by sea, and he will 

not forget what a cave is like. Another picture gives us the 

headland of Flamborough on the Yorkshire coast, where lie 

°f ‘ r ^° d fi ^ heries ’ haddock » herring, whiting and soles, most 
o the fish caught being sent right away to the London 
markets. A child is taught that a cape or headland is “ land 
jutting out into the sea”; what idea does this bare fact 
convey. Little or none, unless we can show some pictures in 
illustration of the definition. 

* f We kke to make a iesson in geology we can tell of the 
different layers of rock and how they have been laid down 
and of how the weather has worn them away. For the 
present purpose we should throw on the screen a picture 
taken from Ireland, county Antrim, that long narrow plateau 
ending abruptly in the precipice of Fair Head, known also as 
Benmore Head, the soft chalk face of which gives endless 
material for lessons of all kinds. On the opposite side of the 
county Antrim, there is a complete change, a magical 
change, to hard basaltic rocks — rocks made by very ancient 
volcanic outbursts. Ihis suggests that we should explain to 
our children what a volcano is. We may tell them of the 
Giants Causeway, carry them across to the western side of 
Scotland and shew them the Hebrides, Orkneys and Shet- 
lands, tell them how once these were part of the mainland, 
and that Ireland was once joined to Scotland. We will shew 
the Island of Staffa and its great cave, Fingal’s cave, which 
probably gains its name from those Northmen, Vikings from 
Denmark, who, towards the middle of the ninth century 
established themselves permanently in Ireland, settling chiefly 
in the neighbourhood of Dublin, where the remembrance of 
one branch of the colony is still kept green in the name given 
to the adjacent district, namely Fingall, a name which is 
probably derived from bine gall, “ the stranger clan,” or 
“ Fin-gall,” “white stranger,” an epithet which was possibly 
given by reason of some peculiarity in dress or armour. 
About ten years later a fresh fleet of Northmen appeared on 
the Irish coast, to whom native chronicles have given the 
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ON CITY COMPANIES.* 

By Miss C. F. Yonge. 

“ Bus y companies of men ."—Andrew Marvell. 

The yearly pageant on November 9th of the Lord Mayor’s 
Show is considered by most people a thing to be seen at 
least once, a sort of chronic curiosity in the way of shows 
with its elephants and horses in gay trappings, and its 
quaint chariots on which are perched representatives of the 
old tiaders and guild merchants ; its knights in armour, some 
of which is cumbersome enough to remind one of James I.’s 
remark on a certain suit of mail, that “ it was an admirable 
invention which preserved a man from being injured, and 
made him incapable of injuring anyone else” ; also, last but 
not least part of the entertainment, its gaily-dressed circus 
ladies, who add variety to the scene. To many persons the 
L01 d AT ayor s Day is an amusing opportunity of penetrating 
into the unknown City, and they go to some friend’s office, 
from whose windows they can look on luxuriously, and at 
their ease, at the procession as it slowly files past ; the friend 
has the unaccustomed interest of being “ at home ” to his 
society acquaintances, instead of to his usual business 
clients, and of providing the former with a big spread in the 
way of a lunch. It is a very grand day in the eyes of 
foreigners, who regard the Lord Mayor as second only to the 
Queen, and to the English populace it is a “ gaze ” which 
they would not miss for a great deal, and for the sight of 
which they wait for hours, the crowds getting gradually 
denser, and encroaching on the road ; it is then worth while 
to watch the well -trained horses of the mounted police 
gently backing the mob so as to make them keep to the 
pathway. One pities the children, who get tired, hungry, 
and pushed about for an interminable time before their 


* A paper for the holidays. 



